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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, 0 Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 
P WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
ranch of O. C., at Wallingford, Gonn., one mile west of the de- 
pot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. 
bers, 45. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, 
Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


Number of members, 19. 


Number of mam- 
Land, 228 acres. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C., and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MAarrtaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
treedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the wo- 
men and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want.a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and! Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. ; 


Community of property extends just as far as 
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ATHENS AND SOCRATES. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 
I. 


The foremost city of the wide world’s realms, 
The home of Cecrops, Solon, Pericles, 

The place of art, and beauty, and bright lite, 
Hellenic queen of fairest climes and seas. 


The sunlight falls on stately Parthenon, 
The blue waves lap the shore of Salamis, 
Platea’s field is green where heroes fell, 
And dawn breaks gladly over Marathon. 


The glory of old days like sunlight falls 


On city and on man. ‘The life of song, 


By Homer sung, and schylus, is here. 
And here a life more great than song has sung. 
Iv. 
*A prison ’mid the city’s stately shrines ; 
A group of weeping men, round one who then 
Their grief assuaged with love and hope; that one 
The foremost man of living sons of men. 
v. 
A doom of death, by Athens’ court supreme ; 
Wise talk within those twilight hours of life, 
On life and its hereafter; the hemlock draught ; 
Calm waiting for the hour; then victory. 
Vi. 
Thus he who led the city’s thought to good, 
And won all bright, young hearts to follow him, 
Who stood his country’s highest seer and friend, 
Died there for truth and immortality. 
vu. 
Another morn dawns on the city’s shrines, 
On Athens’ heart now smitten to the dust: 
She sees the grandeur in that noble life, 
She feels the sin that brought that death to pass. 
VII. 
O Socrates, thy fate ’s the fate of seers ! 
O Athens, thine the folly of bad men! 
Ye cannot slay the truth; her men ye slay; 
She winneth thousands, living evermore. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


| Speers JWING out to its proper and legiti- 
mate generalization the principle that a 
state of liberty, such as Republicanism for in- 
stance, may be very good with proper condi- 
tions, and very disastrous without such condi- 
tions, we may safely affirm that certain acts 
and states are right for persons in one stage of 
civilization that are not right for persons in a 
different stage. ‘The law of right and wrong 
binds a man to act with reference to what he is 
prepared for ; and it would be wrong for a Hot- 
tentot, or a subject of any nation that may be 
said to be absolutely unprepared for free govern- 
ment, to attempt to establish free government. 
If you begin by saying that such a nation is not 
prepared for liberty, then you define what is right 
and wrong for any individual in that nation. 
An attempt for liberty, which in form might be 
precisely the same, for instance, that Washing- 
ton and our revolutionary fathers made so suc- 
cessfully, if made under different circumstan- 
ces, where there was no preparation for a free 
state, would be properly condemned as wrong. 


Here we are then, face to face, under rather 
favorable circumstan: . with the old taunt, that 
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has been thrust upon us so often and so long, 
that we think we can do things without sin 
which would be sin in others. 
walk right up to this spectre. 


We may as well 
For our part, we 
are not afraid to chop logic with it; and we 
say boldly (laying aside all question as to our 
own personal attainments), that individuals or 
a people who have attained salvation trom sin 
and abolished selfishness, are unquestionably 
in a position where they have a right to do 
things which the selfish have no right to do ; and 
this is nothing more than the old popular doc- 
trine that a certain stage of civilization qualifies 
people for liberty, which they are unprepared 
for without. ‘The real essence and meaning of 
this doctrine, so deservedly popular, is, that 
persons of good moral character may do things 
that more barbarous persons cannot do safely. 
Now, then, we may plant ourselves on this prin- 
ciple firmly, and see if that old taunt cannot 
be respecttully requested to stand back a little. 

There are plenty of illustrations that will 
bring us to the same conclusion, and throw 
light on the critical point we are examining. 
Who doubts, for instance, the right of persons 
in ordinary society and good standing to lib- 
erty of free locomotion and action, which con- 
victs in the State prison are lawtully deprived 
of. A moral citizen has a right to go where 
he pleases, without any restrictions that need 
to be mentioned. A convict in the State pris- 
on has no right to go beyond the walls. And 
when we speak of right we mean mora/ right, 
as well as right of power. A convict would 
not only feel himself confined by the walls, but 
confined by his conscience (if he had any 
moral sense), to submit to the sentence of the 
law and remain a prisoner. Why? Because 
we are compelled to assume that a man con- 
victed of certain crimes is too selfish to control 
himself in a state of liberty, and so must be 
surrounded with physical restraints. ‘lhe con- 
vict is assumed to be more depraved and _ self- 
ish than ordinary men. ‘They can safely be 
allowed liberty that he cannot. 

Now, we would ask whether, in a philosophi- 
cal or spiritual point of view, there is not as 
great a difference between the truly unselfish 
state and the selfish state as there is between 
the state of ordinary citizens and a State-pris- 
on convict?) We would ask whether actual sal- 
vation from sin would not be a proper, legiti- 
mate basis of liberty, very different from what 
is allowable in a world that confesses and ap- 
proves of universal selfishness? 

The simple truth is, that this world, accord- 
ding to the Bible account of it, is a fenzten- 
tiary; and it is necessary to take this fact 
into account in estimating the institutions of 
the world. A penitentiary is the place for 
criminals, and the world is, and has been from 
the beginning, such a place; and its institu- 
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tions, developed under the providence of God, 
are institutions proper to a penitentiary, i. e., 
a place for selfish persons who are not quali- 
fied for liberty. 

Take another example: no one believes that 
the same degree of liberty that is proper for per- 
sons of a sound mind is also proper for the in- 
sane. Your insane hospitals are partially pris- 
ons ; and the restrictions and rules applied to in- 
sane persons are humanely adapted to their con- 
dition. Yet they would be abominably oppres- 
sive to persons of a sound mind. Insane persons 
are kept within certain bounds, not allowed to 
go about where they please, but are secluded 
from their friends and from the society of the 
world in general. Everybody recognizes the 
fact that it is not safe to allow the same liberty 
to the insane that is proper for the sound- 
minded. 


The application of this illustration is the 
same as before. ‘The world, with reference 
to the positive standard of holiness and self- 
government, is in a state of insane passion and 
bewilderment: but certainly it is not incon- 
ceivable that we should ultimately find our 
way to the perfect soundness and self-control 
of the sons of God: and if we do, common 
sense teaches us that we shall find our way to 
liberty that is very different from what is safe 
or allowable in the world as it is. 

‘Then, again, it is plain that a person who is 
sick cannot safely take the liberties that a 
healthy man can in eating-and drinking: and 
while, on the one hand, it would be cruel and 
presumptuous to put a sick man _ instantly, 
without proper graduation, on the diet of the 
healthy, on the other hand, it would be equally 
cruel and oppressive to put the healthy man on 
the diet of the sick. Because an invalid can 
bear nothing but water-gruel, must that be the 
regimen of the healthy ? 

Well, all these examples, and many more 
that might easily be produced, answer the 
question, whether we think that people who 
are not selfish have a right to freedom which 
those who are selfish have not a right to. 


And if people are still determined to quar- 
rel, and say, “You think that what is sin in 
others is not sin in you,” we beg leave to intro- 
duce the apostle Paul as an expounder, who 
stands ready to satisfy them on this point. He 
distinctly avows our very principle repeatedly. 
“There is nothing unclean of itself; but to 
him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean. All things indeed are pure, 
but it is evil to him that eateth with offense.” 
Read the 14th chapter of Romans for this 
whole doctrine. According to Paul’s definition 
of the true working of conscience, persons in 
a certain state of feeling in regard to the pro- 
priety of freedom may do things which others 
under the law and with a different conscience 
may not do. If we are ashamed before this 
taunt, then we shall have to be ashamed of 
Paul and his moral philosophy. 


Now let us come to a little closer clinch with 
our moralists on the subject of universal right 
and wrong. We will go out of our consciences 
into the general area of law and truth. There 
is a divine commandment—a law distinct and 
plain—* Thou shall not steal.” ‘That all ac- 
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knowledge. Stealing is the act of taking an- 
other’s property without his consent. But ob- 
serve, there is no law in the Bible that a man 
shall not make you free to his property. And 
there is no law in the Bible against your accept- 
ing that freedom. If a man has that which the 
law properly pronounces his own, and you take 
it under certain circumstances, i. e., without 
his consent, you steal it; but if he makes you 
free to take it, and you accept of that freedom, 
you do not steal it. ‘They did not steal on the 
day of Pentecost, though they took each other’s 
property. ‘The essence of theft is confined to 
the idea of taking another man’s property, in 
the face of his ownership and without his con- 
sent. But there can be no law against his 
making you free to that property, and your ac- 
cepting that freedom. If your neighbor makes 
you free to his property, it entirely, modifies the 
act of your taking it, and precludes the act of 
stealing,’ making the crime, if you call it a 
crime, a totally different thing from theft—a 
crime not defined in the bible, and against 
which there is no law. 


We conclude, then, such is the nature of 
moral philosophy, that the state of your con- 
science on the one hand, and the concessions 
of your neighbor on the other, modify the 
morality of your acts, so that what would be a 
crime under certain conditions is not a crime 
under other conditions. It would not be diffi- 
cult to apply these principles to other laws— 
the seventh commandment, for instance, which 
constitutes good penitentiary morality, but is 
to pass away with the fashion of this world, as 
a law adapted to a state of selfishness, but not 
to the heavenly state. See Matt. 22: 30, and 
1 Cor. 7: 29-31. 


You will say, then, that we teach the doctrine 
of Progressive Morality, Certainly, we do. We 
consider it one of the most foolish ideas in the 
world, that morality isa fixed thing. Men find 
out what is right for a given time and certain 
circumstances, fix a mould, and cast a. whole 
system of rules—solid, cast-iron morality, for 
the whole world. And the worst class set the 
standard—i. e., the restraints which State-prison 
convicts, &c., require, are the laws of morality 
for all. We certainly prefer Paul’s progressive 
morality, which teaches that one man may do 
lawfully what another cannot. Let us have the 
line drawn between cast-iron morality and pro- 
gressive morality. We are prepared to draw it 
with logic and illustration from the Bible and 
all reason, appealing to the Spirit and Provi- 
dence of God to say which is destined to gov- 
ern the world. 


If we trace out the real spirit and meaning 
of cast-iron morality it will be found to be: da- 
ziness. tis much easier to put every one un- 
der cast-iron morality, than to discriminate be- 
tween persons and give attention to particular 
cases. How much easier it is to practice on 
Dr. Sangrado’s plan of bleeding and blistering 
every one sccundem artem, than to study the hu- 
man system and get an accurate knowledge of 
every specific case, and adapt the medicine ac- 
cordingly. 

Liberty must be held up as the reward of 


virtue—as a bounty on good behavior. The 
world will never reach its hoped-for millen- 
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nium, until it is understood that the more virtu- 
ous a person is the more liberty he will have. 
If an insane person can hope for no enlarge- 
ment of his liberty by rational conduct, what 
encouragement has he? “The law was not 
made for a righteous man, but for the lawless 
and disobedient.” And yet under the cast-iron 
system of the world the most disobedient have 
the most liberty ; hand-cuffs and straight-jackets 
are put on the righteous ; the more religious a 
man is the less liberty he has ; the wicked are 
free, and the good are cramped. 


This country comes out with the fashion of 
Republicanism, and sets the world gaping after 
it; the nations look toward us with greedy 
aspirations. The language of their feelings is, 
“OQ God, you have given America liberty ; 
give us liberty also.” But they will never get 
their liberty by complaining. The proper 
effect of this state of things should be, to set 
them on laying the foundations of liberty, in 
religion and education. Everywhere liberty 
must be proportioned to sanity, common sense, 
self-control and civilization. ‘This is the legiti- 
mate rule for nations, associations and _ indi- 
viduals. ‘The nations will have to be classified, 
and remain under institutions according to their 
preparation for liberty; and so with individ- 
uals. ‘The largest possible liberty will be held 
out to all as a bounty on civilization. ‘hose 
only who set their heart toward God and attain 
salvation from sin and inspiration will have 
perfect freedom. 

We are living in the kingdom of Christ, and . 
in his kingdom every man will be rewarded ac- 
cording to his works; and persons will have 
liberty in proportion to their civilization. ‘This 
principle will overrule all others. Christ has a 
right to give one man more liberty than he 
does another, if he behaves better; and he 
will do it ; and the other must not envy the one 
who is preferred, but seek the same liberty by 
behaving well himself. It will be a glorious 
state of things when there is a true encoura- 
ging system of rewards ; when good behavior 
secures the bounty of liberty. Encouragement 
to the good, is quite as important an element of 
government as threatening to the bad. It is 
just as wrong to discourage the righteous as it 
is to countenance the wicked; just as mis- 
chievous to say that men shall not have liberty 
as the reward of virtue, as it is to say that they 
may have liberty without virtue. The govern- 
ments of this world have little but threatening 
for the bad: there is no premium offered to 
the good, and cannot be while the same liberty 
is given to both. 


From the Cincinnati Daily ‘Times. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

So far as outward appearances at Oneida 
are concerned, the Community seems to be 
a model of neatness, thrift, intelligence and 
happiness. Everything is arranged in the 
best possible taste throughout all its depart- 
ments. ‘The members, male and female, alter- 
nate in the labors of the establishment, and 
plenty of leisure is afforded to all, as well as 
all the comforts of life. There are 200 mem- 
bers, and a library of 3,500 volumes .which 
are generally used. ‘There are literary exer- 
cises of some sort in the common hall almost 
every night. 

We confess that the institution is difficult 
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to be understood. The outside world know 
little about it. All that we dare say is that if 
so pleasant and happy an outside show is in- 
ternally full of rottenness, the fact would go 
far to shake all faith in evidence presented to 
the five senses. 


GONE TO CHURCH IN MONTREAL. 





BY ALFRED BARRON. 


SAID once that I would give the Romish ritual 

a chance to do its best upon me—be it never so 

sensuous, noisy, foolish or artistic. That chance 
came in June last at the great French Cathedral? 

Speaking now of that vast structure whose walls 

and towers hold themselves far above the banks 

and warehouses of Montreal, I am reminded that 


1 once disparaged it for its intense ugliness. Its 
simple massiveness did not then impress me. On 


reaching that city one Saturday night, a United 
States Custom-house officer, who having never 
been there before had attached himself. to me at 
Plattsburg for the additional reason that I was a 
member of the O. C., urged me to show him about 
a little before going to bed. I did so, and on stop- 
ping in the Place des Armes to point out the Ca- 
thedral, standing here in the night and lifting its 
great towers up among the stars, I was ‘stirred 
with feeling and wished to linger until cool again. 
The architect had at last had his own way with me. 
This unexpected turn only strengthened my desire 
to attend the Catholic service. 

Not getting precise information as to the hour 
when mass would begin the next morning, we re- 
paired to the Cathedral at an early moment, and 
not feeling obliged to keep up any show of impor- 
tance, we took a shady bench on the stone terrace 
outside to wait in company with little rustic French- 
men, something as we used to hang about the old 
school-house in Hampshire Corner when some 
itinerant was going to preach to us. To the right 
was the high-pillared entrance; high above that 
were the dizzy towers, in one of which is the great 
bell that all tourists are expected to see. The few 
people inside appeared to be busy at their private 
devotions. High-hatted priests inlong gowns, and 
low-hatted priests in long gowns too, were going 
in all directions. 

Meanwhile the church was filling. We found a 
seat in the main aisle next the altar—one of those 
placed there for the poor man and stranger. The 
occasion was fortunate, it being the first Sunday in 
the month and a sort of festival, which is held only 


a few times a year. Soon the great bell began to 


ring. It did not give a merry jingle like village 
bells. It moaned, and sung,-and groaned, and 


intoned, and growled. It sent a tremor through 
the whole building. Great billows of sound surged 
about our heads and dashed upon the sense of 
hearing. Worshipers came in families and filled 
the pews on the main floor—filled the gallery above 
—filled the gallery above that: The bell-ringing 
done and the people all in, the music began ; organ, 
singers, orchestra with viols and trumpets, all up 
there in. that dusky gallery—a place dim enough 
for bats to flit in, spiders to spin in, owls to sit in. 
Looking to my right I saw a procession of nuns 
marching in, two and two, and filling the pews 
under the gallery near the altar. They were 
dressed in black, white and purple. Then came a 
procession of little girls, all dressed alike. Look- 
ing to my left there was another procession of nuns 
and another of little girls, who filled seats corre- 
sponding to those occupied by the nuns and children 
on the right. This attention to symmetrical ar- 
rangement was manifest throughout the whole ser- 
vice. 

Of what took place after the music began, and 
an awful procession of priests, altar boys, readers, 
chanters, stage-managers, officers and what-not, in 
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blue and gold, white and scarlet, entered upon the 
scene, and began their kneelings, their genuflex- 
ions, their crossings, their kissings, their prayers, 
their readings, their chantings, their preaching, | 
dare not, will not speak. My ignorance of ecclesi- 


astical furniture strikes me dumb. This sublime 


‘service, initiated I know not where ; strengthened 


by contributions from Hebrew and pagan rituals— 
I care not how much; hardened into solidity dur- 
ing the ages called dark and darker; reinforced 
by the arts and learning of the renaissance ; went 
right on, and on, for two hours, giving no hint 
of failure—no sign of weakness. 
hearsal had prepared it for the stage. It had run 
no brief hundred nights. It had been acting in 
one form or another for, almost a score of centu- 
ries. 


No one re- 


The music was soft and low—loud and strong ; 
the violins were sweet—the conductor vigorous— 
the trumpet a crackling flame of sound that want- 
ed to scorch our ears. The only interruption of 
the music was a sermon in French. The rapid 
chink, chink, chink, chink of the coin falling upon 
the collector’s plate was no interruption. 

For half an hour the music lifted me up, and | 
wanted to express myself by unusual modes.  Per- 
ceiving that my Custom-house officer, who bristled 
with anti-British, anti-Catholic and anti-bigotry 
feeling, as your Yankee in Canada is pretty apt to 
do, was likely to disturb me by his adverse com- 
ments, I suggested that we put aside our bigotry 
for the once, and be real tolerant. He subsided. 
In a minute or two I thought of all the whippers-in 
that must be needed to keep the Catholic system 
a going, so I blurted out a little criticism. There- 
upon, the Custom-house officer intimated that it 
would be well to put away bigotry. 
sided. 


Then I sub- 
For the next half hour I was borne aloft. 
In the third half hour I came down, and in the 
last one I was tired out and stunned. When the 
service ended I was glad to get away from the big 
bell, which was no longer sweet as music and grand 
as the booming of great guns. 
lighted in almost any stimulant. 

In the evening we attended service at the Church 
of the Jesuits. This large church, to which there 
is a college attached, has but little exterior attrac- 
tion, it being plain in style and not quite finished. 
It has, however, the finest interior of any in Canada ; 
some of its admirers say the best on this conti- 
nent. Its music is also called the best in the city. 
The preaching is done in English. 


I could have de- 


It is patronized 
by the rich and showy, while the great cathedral is 
thronged by the common people. The audience that 
night appeared to be made up of youngerly folks. 
The young man and his girl were very prominent. 


A stream of these were coming in and going out 


during the whole performance. This I judged was 
not quite pleasing to the clergy, for notice was 
given that the doors would hereafter be closed at 
the beginning of mass, and not be opened again for 
late comers. The sermon, aside from the preach- 
er’s manly voice, was not remarkable for matter or 
manner. It was an effort to uphold the ordinance 
of confession. The solemn citations from the 
Fathers—authorities that had no authority with us 
—seemed scarcely less comical than quotations 
from Jonas Hobart, Deacon Collins, the Canadian 
Trapper, and Dan. Scanandoah, the Indian. I 
don’t. think the preacher lost his labor, though. 
While the audience was dispersing, the organ played 
something as light and stimulating as a_ polka. 
I do not remember an audience more cheerful, 
social and pleasure-loving. It was Frenchy. 

A Yankee in Canada thinks—and thinks hard, if 
he ever thinks at all. He is confronted by the 
great Roman church—a church that makes a sacra- 
ment of marriage ; that comes between a man and 
his meat ; comes between a man and his wife ; be- 
tween a wife and her husband; a church that owns 
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all the children, educating and amusing them until 
old enough to be taken into its bosom; a church 
that is gentle to those who love its discipline and 
remorseless to those who scorn it; a church that 
has been at once a keeper of the Bible and a 
voucher for its truthfulness. 

The Romish ritual certainly has a vast fund of 
entertainment for the young. 


Our Protestantism, 
it seems to me, has little comparable to it. This 
is, doubtless, one of its strongest points. It can 
do much to soothe and put at rest. It can snuff 
out some kinds of thought as you do a candle. 
Regarding marriage as a sacrament, the church 
looks upon children as holy; and does not make 
them feel as if they were outside of God’s love. 

This recalls an incident. While engaged once 
in watching a man who was busy sketching the 
Hanging Hills of Connecticut, a small Catholic 
boy came near to see what was doing. Something 
impelled me to probe his heart. * This was the ex- 
act dialogue : 

Myself—What do you think of God? 

Bov.—First rate. 

Myself—How do you feel to him ? 

Boy.—I like him real well. 

I did not question him further, for I fell to think- 
ing on what I had found. 


What surprised me was 
the boy’s naive manner. 


He was perfectly prompt ; 
not shamefaced nor irreverent, but entirely cool 
and simple, as if he and God had never had a quar- 
rel. He certainly had not begun to skulk from one 
moral hiding-place to another, feeling all the while 
as many a Protestant child does, that God is 
neither just nor loving. 

It has of late become a fashion with certain 
writers verging on like Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, to deprecate this phase of our 
Protestant experience and to dwell fondly on the 
more comfortable state of the young Catholic. 
Such talk excites a deal of benevolence and a deal 
of sympathy. But in view of all the facts, it is 
hardly sound or wise. You and I have had to 
know God as a disciplinarian, then as a friend, and 
then as a friend whose discipline is love also. 


Universalism, 


A BLOW AT “ THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER." 


The following extract from & condensed report 
of Olive Logan’s Lecture on “The Passions” is 
specially interesting, as indicating that people are 
beginning to apply to questions of love and matri- 
mony a little of the common sense that is found so 
useful in reference to all other matters: 

But some little chit of a girl would say, “ Why, 
love cannot exist without jealousy. I wouldn’t give 
the snap of my finger for the love of a man who 
was not at times jealous.”” She would remark that 
such a girl was a fool, and false to her womanhood; 
and it is because women take this view of the sub- 
ject that so many unhappy marriages are contracted, 
that the divorce courts are kept so busily employed, 
and that so many who might have been happy wives 
and mothers go down to dishonored graves. The 
love of a couple who go upon the assumption that 
to be jealous of each other is love, is not the re- 
fined gold, but dross, and sooner or later the idiots 
thus mated awake to the reality on one side or the 
other that their union was the result of a refined 
selfishness. Neither is jealousy the complement of 
love. It cannot be mentioned in the breath with 
love, for love is faith, trust. Jealousy is a furious 
hatred, an injured vanity, an insane attempt to re- 
venge a slighted self-conceit, for self-love slighted is 
its basis. She did not mean to say but that a man 
who loves may not be made jealous, but, for all that, 
jéalousy is no part and parcel of love itself. She 
knew a woman of mental culture, of modest carriage, 
of worth, and of great personal attractions, whose 
husband was furiously jealous. He deemed that she 
belonged to him as his chattel, his slave, and for- 
bade her to glance or smile on another. In his soci- 
ety, in his companionship, she must live alone. 
She must be isolated from her kind and all the so- 
cial enjoyments of life. Gradually, on account of 
his abuse and persecution, she suffered the pangs of 
the damned. This woman still lives. It was no 
fancied sketch, but she only spoke of it that it might 
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be a warning to all young women who think that 
jealousy is inseparable from love, and who wish to 
see their lovers jealous. Young maidens may seek to 
arouse this demon in the breast of their sweethearts, 
but it is assuredly a baleful thing, and when it 
seizes upon love, love is on the straight road to its 
death. 

She would not seem audacious in attempting to 
define that which has occupied the thoughts of poets 
and sages since man first took unto himself a mate, 
but she dared to say “that love exists when the 
possessor desires to make its object happy.” 
Should a girl come to her and ask advice as to her 
marriage with her lover, she would say, ‘ Do you 
wish to marry him because he is rich or handsome, 
or because he will make you happy?” Then she 
would reply to her, despite any or all of these, if 
you do not wish to make Aim happy, t then do not 
marry. And she would propound the same ques- 
tion to the man, and give the same answer. When 
a man takes to himself a girl because she is so pret- 
ty, so bright-eyed, so loving, so conducive to his 
comfort and happiness, and does not feel that his 
only aim is to render her happy, he revels in a de- 
licious selfishness and is unworthy to be a husband. 
She would not say that parties should not marry 
without mutually feeling this supreme love, but nine 
cases out of fen such unions result in unhap- 
piness. 


. One pound of gold may be drawn into a 
wire that would extend around the globe. So one 
good deed may be felt through all time, and cast 
its influence into eternity. Though done in the 
first flush of youth, it may gild the last of a long 
life, and form the brightest and most glorious spot 
in it. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wa. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, FANUARY 2, 1871. 

A happy new year to all our subscribers and 
friends! We hope they will be pleased with the 
new dress of the CIRCULAR. 

The Community enters upon the new year with 
bright hope. With improved buildings, better in- 
dustrial arrangements, an increasing demand for 
our manufactures, good schools and educational 


facilities, daily evening meetings, a better stite of 


internal harmony than ever betore existed, unshak- 
en confidence in our leader, faith ever growing in 
God's protecting care,—we give ourselves anew to 
the glorious cause to which we have been called, 
of establishing a society in which Christ shall 
reign supreme."* 


The mail dail¥ brings us many letters contain- 
ing sincere words of sympathy and hearty expres- 
sions of appreciation of our paper 
be found in another column. 


: specimens will 


A correspondent says, “1 consider the * Home- 
Talks’ worth more than all the rest of the paper 
put together.” The Editor is of the same opinion, 
and would specially call attention to the ‘ Home- 
Talk’ in the present number. 


It is unnecessary to tell the readers of the Cir- 
CULAR, and at the present time ought to be un- 
necessary to tell anybody, that all stories to the 
effect that the Q. C. is interested in breaking up 
families, in order to increase its numbers, are sheer 
fabrications. 


During the twenty-two years of its existence the 
Community has not instituted legal proceedings 
against any person, nor threatened to do so (ex- 
cepting, perhaps, to secure a just obligation); and it 
has not lately changed its policy in this respect, 
the statements of sundry newspapers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


A rumor has been put in circulation, that “ dele- 
gates from the Community have lately been ex- 
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amining sites in the vicinity of Detroit, possibly 
with a change of location in view.” If they really 
purchase a site we would like to know its exact 
location, the number of acres, amount paid or 
agreed to be paid, and whether there are any 
newspapers in the vicinity as enterprising as the 
one which originated the rumor. We confess our 
ignorance even of the names of the delegates, and 
only allude to the matter because there are indica- 
tions that the rumor is credited in some quarters, 
and that we are liable, if we let it go uncontra- 
dicted, to receive more letters from persons having 
western land for sale than we care to answer. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


ONSTANT readers of the past publications 

of the Community will be interested to learn 
that the names and initials with which they have 
become familiar will greet them in the present vol- 
ume. The “Home-Talks” of J. H. Noyes will 
be continued through the year. His sisters, H. H. 
SKINNER and C. A. MILLER, will assist with counsel 
and pen in the conduct of the CrrcULAR. Selec- 
tions from GEORGE W. Noyes’ writings will also be 
continued through the present volume, though they 
may not appear in every number. THeEo. L. PITT, 
for a number of years responsible Editor of the 
paper, is still a prized contributor. ‘Athens and 
Socrates” in the present number, and “The New 
Conquest,” to appear in the next, indicate what may 
be anticipated from his pen in future numbers. 
ALFRED BARRON, another Ex-Editor of the Cir- 
CULAR, has handed in for this number, “Gone 
to Church in Montreal.” The author of “Story 
of a Life” will occasionally favor us with 
communications. AUGUSTA E. HAMILTON, for 
a time chief superintendent of the CIRCULAR, 
will for the present have special charge of the 
“Community Journal.” H. THACKER will write 
from time to time on horticultural themes. THEO. 
R. Noyes, Gro. N. MILLer, G. CAMPBELL, 
T.C. M., H. W. B., H. M. W., J. J. S., G. E. C 
i. j. 5. 5.3. H.W. 8. W., D. | S&S. FF. W.S, 
J. H.C, H. G. A, S. N., and others in the 
Communities will act as regular or occasional 
contributors. Wealso have among our many sub- 
scribers some valued contributors, and trust that 
before the year and volume close their number 
will be much increased. Let all send their best 
thoughts to the ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 
VIL—CONCLUDED FOR THE PRESENT. 

HOUGH I may seem to have dealt harshly 

with Mr. Dixon in the preceding criticisms, I 
assure the reader that I have always cherished 
kindly feelings toward him, and have none other 
now. At the first appearance of “* New America” 
I said in my review of it— The sfzr7¢ of the book 
is good—comparatively. Its treatment of us is 
better than we should have got from popular writers 
in this country. Dixon is a good-natured, jolly 
Englishman. I do not think he would wish to see 
us persecuted or lacking fair play. His chapter on 
toleration at the end of his account of the Mor- 
mons, is noble.” I still acknowledge all this and 
more. He has spread far and wide some real 
knowledge of us; mixed, is true, with many 
falsehoods ; but still valuable knowledge ; so that 
since his report went forth, we can at least say, as 
Paul said of the Primitive Church, that our “ faith 
is spoken of [in some vague way] throughout the 
whole world.” Dixon’s personal treatment of us, 
both during his visit and in correspondence and 
intercourse afterward, was entirely courteous and 
honorable. My brother and his companion were 
indebted to him for many valuable attentions during 
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their sojourn in London in 1867. In fact, I had 
long ago condoned and forgotten all the faults of 
his books. 


Why then do I now rake open the buried past ? 
For the reason which I gave at the beginning of 
these criticisms : Dixon's blunders and fictions will 
not stay buried; they have reappeared in Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, a grave book of permanent reference, 
which is likely to furnish materials for history in 
all time to come; they have reappeared in an 
American book which is quite destitute of Dixon’s 
good nature and occasional fairness; they are 
likely to reappear, like Canada thistles, everywhere, 
and crop after crop, ad infinitum. Therefore I 
must do my best, with scythe and fire, to destroy 
them, at least in the space immediately around our 
premises ; and I must not be hindered by my good 
feelings toward the man who set them growing and 
flying. 

And after all, so far as blame is concerned, I 
think better of Dixon than of his copyists. He 
only pretended to sketch hasty travel-pictures, the 
natural function of which is to make a momentary 
sensation and then disappear. But the transfer of 
such pictures to a work claiming to be a permanent 
repository of historical verities, like Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, and that without any attempt to 
verify them or ascertain whether the subjects of 
them had anything to say, is a deed of very differ- 
ent morality. And still worse is the crime of the 
man on this side of the water, who copied those 
pictures unchanged into what he calls “a brave 
and pure book, written in the interests of morality,” 
though he might have found our corrections and 
disclaimers of them in almost any public library, 
and though he had the opportunity of his own per- 
sonal visit to the O. C. to make sure that he was 
not copying slanders. But let the blame be dis- 
tributed as it may, I must cut up the thistles. 


Thus far I have been dealing with falsehoods in 
matters of fact, which admitted of short and defi- 
nite refutations, generally by confronting them with 
the original statements from which they were de- 
rived. But Dixon’s books abound in misrepresen- 
tations which cannot be disposed of in this sum- 
mary way. He caricatures our doctrines as well as 
our history, making frightful pictures of our belief 
in regard to Salvation from Sin, Christian Faith, 
the Abolition of Law, the Confession of Christ, 
the Second Coming, etc., etc. These are themes 
of complicated thought, on which I have labored 
carefully many years, and to which the Community 
has committed itself conscientiously and practically 
—with what results its history must determine. 
Dixon exhibits them in his flippant, picturesque 
way, as though they were the random vagaries of 
reckless and “roaring” fanatics; and his copyists 
only make his daubs worse. There seems to be no 
way to show the untruthfulness of these represen- 
tations, but by setting forth what we do believe on 
the subjects in question; and yet this is likely to 
be tedious and unsatisfactory in the present series. 
I have therefore concluded to stop here for a while, 
that I may have time for reflection, and also that I 
may see whether our readers want any more dis- 
course of this sort. There is plenty more to be 
had. Indeed, all that has been said thus far is prop- 
erly only introductory to more serious criticisms 
which ought to be put on record. And let it be 
understood that whenever I shall go on with those 
criticisms, I shall demand that the conviction 
which I have already produced, of Dixon’s care- 
lessness, unfairness and general unfitness for writ- 
ing history, shall be carried along into the examina- 
tion of his broader and more indefinite misrepre- 
sentations. 


Erratum.—TVhe reference in the first sentence of No. v1 of “‘ Dixon 
and his Copyists’”’ to the “‘last article,’ should have been to the 
‘article before the last,” or No. 1v. 
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COMMUNITY ¥OURNAL. 


—The Midland still contifues to bring the curi- 
ous public to our door. Thirty visitors were shown 
around one day last week, and among them were 
persons from places as far apart as lowa and Nova 
Scotia. 

—The children enjoy the snow, and the slope on 
the east side of the butternut tree makes them a 
“jolly” sliding-place. Anda merry, pretty sight 
it is to see them out there, with their eighteen or 
twenty gaily-colored sleds, shouting and laughing, 
and flying over the slippery whiteness of the slope ; 
getting all in a tangle at the foot, too, sometimes, 
but never a one hurt. And by the way, we have 
noticed that there is a certain “ happy-go-lucki- 
> about a party of children playing that is 
astonishing ; their little unwary toes and fingers 
and heedless little heads almost always escape 
danger, if only by a hair’s breadth. 


ness’ 


—We received a letter last week from an English 
captain, residing in the East Indies, who wished to 
obtain information concerning our society and 
publications. The envelop containing the letter 
had no less than ten post-office stamps on it— 
East Indian, English and United States. 


—In spite of snow and frost, the Midland R. R. 
Co. have finally succeeded in completing the side- 
track at the O. C. station. 


—A couple of London printers visited us the 
other afternoon. They had laid up sufficient 
money, while following their trade, to visit this 
country. 

—We have six staircases leading from the upper 
stories to the ground floor, and fifteen outside 
doors ; a convenient resource in case of fire, re- 
marks one, while thinking of the late tragedy at 
Richmond. 

—* Miss Frank,” said our little Annie, the other 
day, *“:Miss Frank, does it make folks’ heads smaller 
to talk ?” . \ 

“ Why, no !”? answers the astonished Miss Frank. 

“But I should think it would. Folks talk out of 
their heads, and after its ov¢ I should think their 
heads would be smaller.” 


—The children entertained us very pleasantly 
one evening by dancing a cotillion and a schottische 
quadrille. The age of the performers ranged from 
five to twelve ; the figures were followed perfectly, 
and the dancing gracefully done. 


—We enter upon another winter better prepared 
than ever before to meet its discomforts. The 
great wooden mansion which has sheltered the 
main part of our family since 1849 has disappeared, 
and near by its former site stands a substantial 
brick dwelling-house of more than double its ca- 
pacity. This last is heated by steam, thus render- 
ing it a much more comfortable and attractive home 
than the old one. Our new house is also supplied 
with hot and cold water and convenient bathing fix- 
tures on each story, so that we have every induce- 
ment to practice that which is said to be next to 
godliness, viz., cleanliness. 

—We are learning to place a much higher value 
on cellar room than in times past. The economiz- 
ing of space that is covered by tin or slate roofing 
and enclosed by brick walls, has of necessity be- 
come a study with us. Cheap out-buildings are 
unpicturesque and inconvenient. Hence, in our 
search for room, we have had recource to our cellars, 
which we find are well adapted to a variety of uses— 
thanks to the steam pipes, that, while traversing 
their way to the upper stories make many of 
them of as comfortable a temperature as_ the 
living-rooms above. One cellar has been appropri- 
ated as a play-room for the children in winter 
weather. Inthe cellar adjoining this, the lamps 
are cleansed and filled ; and a dark one near by is 





used in the winter season for storing away various 
appurtenances pertaining to the company kitchen. 
Yet another cellar has been lathed and plastered, 
and otherwise nicely fitted up with shelves, tables, 
hooks, etc., in which the clean clothes from the 
laundry are distributed; the one adjoining this 
is a place of deposit for soiled clothes. There 
is one cellar appropriated to the use of the en- 
gineers, where steam-heating apparatus is made 
and repaired; another is fitted up as the men’s 
bath-room ; plants, too tender to encounter the cold 
of our northern winters, are stored away in another ; 
still another, dark and cool, is filled with apples of 
all colors and flavors, and so on. 

Notes of an Evening Conversation Mr. Cra- 
gin remarked that he had had an increased appre- 
ciation lately of the victories the Community gained 
fifteen or sixteen years ago over the use of tobacco. 
He had noticed recently that the habit of smoking 
is increasing in ordinary society, and had heard it 
admitted by a multitude of people that it is a great 
deal harder to conquer a taste for tobacco than for 
ardent spirits. 

Mrs. A , who has been visiting some outside 
relations lately, said that Mr. A ’s father offered 
to give one of his sons and one of his sons-in-law 
fifty dollars each if they would forever quit the 
use of tobacco. This inducement was. insufficient 











however. One tried, but failed. 
T. thought we were beginning to see the 


hereditary effects of the habit of using tobacco in 
the growing demand for stimulants. There is a 
constitutional craving for them among a great pro- 
portion of the people that is becoming more in- 
tense, and is indulged in earlier by each successive 
generation. 

C. A. C. said that Dr. Bacon ot New. Haven 
recently stated in one of his lectures, that we could 
not judge of the effects of tobacco by its action on 
a single individual, or on a single generation even ; 
but after several generations have passed we may 
judge with certainty. In the course of three or 
four hundred years, he said, tobacco will leave its 
indelible mark on nations. 

Mr. S. remarked that laboring men now work 
with pipes in their mouths—a fact which he had 
not noticed formerly. This habit was practiced 
so constantly, that it seemed like wearing their 
pipes. 

7.—It is very likely that even in instances where 
individuals use tobacco and other stimulants, 
apparently without receiving injury from them, 
they yet steadily operate to retard the changes 
which take place in the body, and thus practically 
result in making a man grow old prematurely. 
These bodily changes take place most rapidly in 
the foetus or unborn child, and from infancy to old 
age gradually slacken, until in extreme old age they 
almost cease. Now it is highly probable, if not yet 
demonstrably certain, that the effect of tobacco is 
to retard the bodily changes, and so make persons 
practically older than ‘their years. Perhaps we 
may see no direct effects, but in noting the results 
in generation after generation, we may expect to 
find a gradual diminution of the term of life ; that 
is, we shall have a peculiar type of mankind pro- 
duced, of a highly nervous, flashy nature, who will 
mature early, live fast, and die of old age at fifty 
or before. It seems to me that will be the result 
of this increasing consumption of tobacco. 

As I was thinking a while ago on the subject of 
stimulants in general, it occured to me that our Com- 
munity movement, in discarding their use, has really 
established new conditions for mankind that never 
before existed. Look through the histories of the 
past—the records of travelers in the most primitive 
parts of the world, central Africa, Asia, etc.—and 
you will find that among the most barbarous tribes 
some intoxicating liquor is brewed or distilled for 
habitual use ; and such st nulants have probably 
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been in use since the earliest ages of man’s history. 
The Bible tells us how Noah was overcome. _ Civil- 
ized nations create and use stimulants, as tobacco 
and opium, that are more refined than the crude 
and filthy compounds of some barbarous tribes ; but 
they do not rise above the use of all such stimu- 
lants. Such a thing as a race of men whose ances- 
tors have not used stimulants for a number of gen- 
erations is at present unknown, and probably never 
existed. 

After meeting was over the journalist heard T. 
remark in private conversation, that the old theory 
used to be that the entire body was renewed once 
in seven years; but it has more recently been 
proved, that, excepting the bones and teeth, the 
whole body changes or renews itself as often as 
once a month ; that indeed the living body changes 
rather more rapidly than a dead body lying exposed 
to the process of mortification and decomposition. 
But stimulants of all kinds tend to stop or s/ow 
this necessary change that is constantly operating 
in a healthy body, and excite the system tempora- 
rily at the expense of previous growth—and it will 
gradually deteriorate under the excitement. So 
that stimulants are not /vod, as has been claimed 
of alcohol, for instance, but excitement at the ex- 
pense of growth. . 

WALLINGFORD. 

—An elderly man called at the job-office the 
other day to get some printing done. He was 
very deaf; so deaf that it was almost impossible 
to make him hear even the loudest sound. J 
began talking to thé stranger in a very loud tone, 
but the latter soon told him that he need not talk 
so loud, as he could tell what he said by the motion 
of his lips. J——— then moderated his voice, 
and the two made themselves very intelligible to 
each other—carrying on quite a lengthy conversa- 
tion with their voices at the ordinary pitch. 





Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. 


Boston, Dec. 22, 1870. 
DEAR CIRCULAR : 

Yesterday was an eventful day in this section of 
the Old Bay State. The landing of the Pilgrims 
a quarter of a thousand years ago, ona barren 
rock, forty miles distant, was appropriately cele- 
brated there and here. At Plymouth there were 
during the day a procession, an oration by Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, dinner, etc. Here in Boston 
the exercises (music and speech-making) took place 
in the evening. Hon. E. S. Tobey presided at 
both gatherings, and the principal speakers at 
Plymouth were also heard at Boston: so that I do 
not so much regret my inability to witness the ex- 
ercises at the first-mentioned place, though I should 
have been glad to have put my foot on the old 
rock. 


Recent discovery has fixed the date of the Land- 
ing onthe 21st, rather than the 22d of Dec., as was 
formerly supposed. This is perhaps in itself unim- 
portant, and yet it is an interesting fact that, at the 
winter solstice, on the early morning of the short- 
est day in the year, our Pilgrim Fathers first set 
foot on the bleak, barren coast. 


Tremont Temple was packed with an intelligent 
audience. The platform was occupied by scores 
of the New England clergy. The Old South 
Church choir and a quartette sang finely, particu- 
larly the baritone, M. Wetherby, who rendered 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High,” with excel- 
lent effect—thanks to Mrs. Hemans and her sister 
for the poetry and music of this grand old song. 
Then followed a brief speech by the president, and 
a prayer by the Rev. E. A. Park of Andover. 


Doctor Bacon of New Haven made the first 
regular discourse. Rather small of stature, proba- 
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bly about 70 years old, but with much vigor re- 
maining, he spoke over an hour ; not, however, to 
the entire satisfaction of the audience, who, by 
excessive stamping, compelled the venerable gen- 
tleman to take his seat. It is but just, however, to 
state that this expresssion was not universally 
sympathized with, and the reverend Doctor. was 
allowed to goon. To me, his speech was crammed 
with interest. Full of the minutiz of history, every 
word was big with suggestive thought. He made 
a clear distinction between the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans of the 16th century. The idea of commu- 
nication with God, in any direct way, was treason 
under Queen Elizabeth’s rule. She was the head 
of the church, and the only legitimate touching- 
point between heaven and earth. The Puritans 
as a body conformed, rather reluctantly it is true, 
to this arrangement; but some believed in wor- 
shiping God for themselves, independently of the 
state. With them God was first and Elizabeth 
Tudor second. Hence the name of Separatists. 
The Puritans as a whole were not dissenters ; our 
Pilgrim Fathers were. Hence the persecutions, 
the martyrdoms and the pilgrimages that followed. 
John Robinson, pastor of the.little church of Scroo- 
by in the North of England, and Elder Brewster 
and William Bradford, Governor of Plymouth, in 
the South of England, with their followers, found 
a way to escape death by flying to Holland ; anda 
part of them afterwards came to America. 

Rev. J. M. Manning, of Boston, next addressed 
the audience. He eulogized John Robinson, and 
expressed doubts about his being buried in Leyden, 
where the Encyclopedias have placed him. 

Major Gen. O. O. Howard spoke some fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Nota profound thinker, but a 
warm-hearted, intensely zealous man, he claims to 
be areligious enthusiast in its best sense. He lost 
his right arm in the service of his country, and yet 
he declared that he had sacrificed comparatively 
nothing. He called on the audience to follow the 
Pilgrims in their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Rev. Joseph P. Thompson of New York city 
spoke at some length. As a speaker he excelled 
all others. Just in the prime of life, with noble 


bearing, a voice with a metallic ring, clear utterance, | 


and perfect articulation, he is a fine specimen of 
an orator. He said that it must have been a great 
idea which could so loftily animate men, that they 
could leave home and school and church and gov- 
ernment and civilization, and not relapse into bar- 
barism. It was not because the Pilgrim found 
within himself the product of physical laws and 
causes of which modern science prates, but be- 
cause he was animated by a living, personal soul, 
and an understanding of his relations with God. 
And if we wish to continue this nation in the line 
in which God’s providence has established it, we 
must not only revive that capacity for devotion that 
animated the fathers, but we must possess the 
same thought, the same consecration ; adapting 
ourselves to the present wants of society, we must 
produce in ourselves and act out in the world the 
character that they had exemplified. Let us disa- 
buse ourselves of the notion that ideas make or 
save or advance a nation. You must have a char- 
acter at the bottom. You must have a foundation 
on which to build. No equality that comes of vot- 
ing and mutual respect, and the like, will stand un- 
less it is the outgrowth of the recognition of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Rev. Dr. Kirk, of old revival memories, was the 
last speaker. He is nearly superannuated ; never- 
theless, he warmed up toward the close of his 
speech, and occasional flashes told what he must 
have been thirty years ago. He seemed to have 
some gloomy forebodings touching the part Catholi- 
cism is’ endeavoring to play in this country. 

H. W. B. 
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OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 


BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
I 


HE newly made terrace south of the present 

brick mansion marks the spot where, only a 
few weeks ago, stood our old house ; and that pile 
of timber yonder, those rough boards covered with 
paint, that heap of lath with the plastering still 
adhering, were component parts of it. For twenty- 
two years it had stood there; rough and brown, 
and homely to be sure, but dear to every member 
of the Oneida Community. Long and well it 
served us for a dwelling, and we shall not soon for- 
get it. The dear old house! How we loved it! 
What a multitude of tender associations are linked 
with its name! Not aroom, nota door nor window, 
not a nook nor corner, but were endeared by a thou- 
sand ties. But much as we prized the old man- 
sion, a time finally came for its destruction. Built 
entirely of wood, and standing in the closest, prox- 
imity to our more costly building, were good rea- 
sons for its total demolition. Some members pos- 
sessing, perhaps, a stronger attachment for it, at 
first demurred, suggesting the plan of removing it 
to a greater distance. But wiser heads said it 
would not pay for the expense and trouble ; and so 
by unanimous consent, it was decided that the best 
and safest- way would be to take it to pieces—and 
it was done. 

And now it may be interesting to revert to the 
time when the site upon which the Oneida Com- 
munity dwellings now stand, was so rough and 
uncultivated as to be passed by unnoticed. One 
lonely cottage stood on the hillside; a barn across 
the road; a butternut-tree, which has since been 
famous in the annals of the Community, the only 
suggestion of romance or beauty in the vicinity. 
Neighboring buildings were few and _ scattering. 
Nearly a quarter of a mile from the cottage alluded 
to, long known as the “ White House,” were three 
farm houses, together with a saw-mill. These 
buildings were owned by Mr. Jonathan Burt. He 
and his family, joined by Mr. Daniel P. Nash and 
Joseph C. Ackley, formed the nucleus which at 
length grew into the Oneida Community. We 
may form some idea of the course of events at 
this early period by a perusal of the following ex- 
tract from the First Annual Report of the Oneida 
Community, published early in the vear 1849: 

“J. H. Noyes left Putney on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, and was soon followed by George Cragin and 
most of those members of the Community who had 
come in from abroad. They had no thought at that 
time of re-gathering at Oneida ; but they afterwards 
perceived that the very day of the dissolution at 
Putney (Nov. 26), was the day of the first union at 
Oneida between Burt and Ackley. The subse- 
quent course of events proved that the apparent 
overthrow of the Community in Vermont was 
only a kindly transplantation of it to a more shel- 
tered spot in New York. ‘ 

“On leaving Putney, J. H. Noyes with Cragin 
and his wife took lodgings in New York city, and 
waited for the opening of a new course. In the 
latter part of January following, Burt and his asso- 
ciates invited J. H. Noyes by letter to visit Oneida. 
The invitation was accepted, and the result of the 
negotiations which ensued was, that on the rst of 
February, the present Community was commenced 
by a full union between J. H. Noyes and J. Burt, 
and a transfer of $500 of U. S. stock by J. H. 
Noyes to the stock of the new union. 

“Purchase of lands was immediately com- 
menced, and the whole of the present domain was 
soon secured, having on it two comfortable houses 
besides Burt’s. On the 1st of March, Cragin and 
his wife from New York, and the wife of J. H. 
Noyes, with the children of both families from Put- 
ney, met at Oneida, and founda quiet home, Inthe 
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course of the spring and summer all the refugees 
from Putney, and a part of those who had remained 
in the village, in all seventeen of the members of the 
original Community, with their children, were re- 
united at Oneida.” 

Thus Communism found a home. 

Like the Pilgrim Fathers, they left the world be- 
hind them, in the hope of gaining freedom to wor- 
ship God. They knew full well that many sacrifi- 
ces were yet to be made, many trials to be borne ; 
but they trusted in God. And, certainly, a great 
Providence seemed to overrule every event. Mr. 
Noyes was unexpectedly directed to a desirable lo- 
cation, where he, with the Putney family, found 
hearts and hands ready to assist the cause in every 
way possible. Things seemed to match perfectly. 
Sure of God’s approbation, there was no faltering. 
It is needless to say that no doubters formed the 
company, for Mr. N.’s followers entertained perfect 
confidence in his leadership, believing him to be a 
man of God. This handful of men and women 
were the pioneers of a great movement—how great, 
they themselves had as yet formed but little con- 
ception. Forsaken by their nearest relatives, and 
despised by the world at large, their case was a 
desperate one; but they pressed onward, reygard- 
less of the attacks of unbelievers. Having enlist- 
ed in the fight for life, they neither flinched nor 
wavered. They felt strong, and their strength lay 
in their entire unity. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of 
each member belonging to the O. C. at that time: 
in coming chapters the career of different persons 
may be touched upon; however, it is not my in- 
tention to give the history of individuals, but 
rather of the most conspicuous events connected 
with the twenty-two years’ residence in our old 
house. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


lecture, Dec 27, before the Long Island Historical 
Society. The object of the lecture was to explain 
the route which he proposes to pursue on his third 
voyage to the arctic regions. In the early part of 
1871 he will leave again, and will never cease his 
labors, he says, until he has put his foot upon the 
ninetieth parallel of north latitude. The Captain 
explains his success in fighting King Cold and the 
scurvy as due to his being an eater of raw meat 
and train oil. His only anxiety is when standing 
on the North pole how to regulate his chronome- 
ter during the long six months night. If he can- 
not reach the pole in “72” he will stay another 
year, and if necessary five years. 

A Cable dispatch from Susa announces the com- 
pletion of the Mont Cenis tunnel. The World of 
Dec. 28 gives the following details of the great 
work :* 

This tunnel, first decided upon by Piedmont, was 
begun in 1857. It passes west of the peak proper- 
ly known as Mont Cenis, and is on a straight line 
from Fourneaux in the valley of the Arc about two 
miles from Modane on the French or Savoyard side 
to Bardonneche on the Italian. The distance is 
12,000 metres, or 7 miles 1,020 yards. To provide 
against a possible rush of water the tunnel was 
built with a rising gradient from both ends. From 
Fourneaux to the middle of the tunnel the grade is 
1in 45. From Bardonneche the grade is 1 in 2,000. 
The tunnel runs through schist, quartz and lime- 
stone. The cost is estimated at $30,000,000, be- 
sides the lives of at least 1,000 workmen. 


Prof. J. S. Newberry describes in the American 
Chemist, two wells bored for oil in Ohio which 
furnish a wonderful quantity of illuminating gas. 
The wells were bored to a depth of 600 feet be- 
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fore striking the crevice furnishing the gas, 
which issued in a volume without parallel. The 
water which found its way into the boring was 
ejected toa height of over too feet. The first well 
was bored in winter and the water thrown out soon 
covered the derrick with ice, forming a kind of 
chimney 60 feet in height. Through this the 
water was thrown out at intervals of about one 
minute to double that height, or 120 feet. When 
the derrick was covered with ice, the gas escap- 
ing from the well was frequently ignited, and 
the effect, especially at night, of this fountain of 
mingled fire and water shooting up to the height 
of 120 feet, through a great transparent and illum- 
inated chimney, is said to have been indescribably 
magnificent. The gas escaping from the two wells 
is sufficient to light a large city, and forces its way 
upward with a pressure of more than 260 lbs. to 
the square inch. 

It is well known that all the various forms of 
carbon have passed through the organisms of liv- 
ing vegetables to arrive at their present condition. 
In fact we know carbon only as a product of vege- 
table life. Silica, on the other hand, which bears 
a striking resemblance to carbon in its atomic rela- 
tions, is generally considered as the representative 
par excellence of the mineral world. Prof. Henry 
Wurtz, has lately advanced the startling theory 
that silicic acid as such, is to be traced to the vege- 
table world as surely as is carbon. Thus a crystal 
of quartz records a buried race of vegetable forms, 
as surely as does a sparkling diamond. 


RESPONSES. 
East Hampton, Conn., Dec. 16, 1870. 
Please accept our grateful thanks for the fa- 
vor conferred on us by the free gift of the Cir- 
CULAR the past two years or more. Dear friends, 
words fail me wherewith to express my gratitude 
tor what I have learned of*Christ by the CrrcULAR. 
I am thankful, too, for the criticism it brings to my 
heart. M. B. D. 





Philopolis, Md., Dec. 17, 1870. 
—-Please continue the CIRCULAR. We think 
it just the paper for us. We have been living its 
principles for ten years, and we would like to be 
considered life subscribers. jy. & jes. 


Pawtucket, R. 1., Dec. 21, 1870. 
Please continue the CIRCULAR to me. It is 
a source of great enjoyment and instruction to me. 
I feel that I have been made better and wiser by 
reading it. May you ever prosper in your efforts 
to make society more virtuous and happy. 





G. W. 


Inland, Mich., Dec., 1870. 
Your little paper is always hailed with joy 
and thankfulness by me. I prize it highly, and 
strive to live according toits exhortations. You 
have begun a great work, and I hope entire success 
will attend you. S. % 





Hotsprings, Ark., Dec. 13, 1870. 
—Most.certainly do I wish you to continue 
the CiRCULAR ; to me it is of great value. The 
letter by an O. C. agent, D. E. S., was the very 
thing I wanted last week. I hope I may always 

feel like “ going home ” under all circumstances. 

M. A. O. 

Chicago, [ll., Dec. 15, 1870. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 
I obey a strong impulse to express the warm in- 
terest I feel in the cause you advocate. I have 
read your pages weekly for three years past, in 
constantly growing sympathy with the principles 
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and aims of Bible Communism. Nowhere have 
I found religious earnestness so thoroughly com- 
bined with the widest freedom of thought as in 
your pages; nowhere such loyalty to Christ and 
the Bible, with so hearty a recognition and welcome 
of genuine science. 

I accept with enthusiasm the doctrine you teach, 
that all true science and true religion derive their 
inspiration from_ the same source, and are guided 
bya superior intelligence toward loving and eternal 
union. | cannot fear, then, as 1 behold the wonder- 
ful advances of science even into the profound re- 
gions of biology and development. We may hail 
each new contribution to truth, and feel sure the Di- 
vine plan will but shine out the brighter as our eyes 
become strong enough to discern the central facts. 


But I find higher evidence of the unfettered 
spirit, a heroic logic of faith, in your bold stand 
tor the application of science to stirpiculture. 
Old things must have passed away, and all things 
become new to the religious mind that can take its 
stand here, and the spirit of venerable legality 
feels an inexpressible shock. But we live in the 
scientific day, and the man of thought unbiased 
by prejudice or position recognizes the dawn of a 
new art here, rich in promise. 

The marvelous results of scientific breeding 
with the lower animals (the skillful artist sculptur- 
ing out the finest ideals of form, economic value, 
and temper), demonstrate the certainty of as won- 
derful perfectibility in man—nay, speak as with the 
sure voice of prophecy, of far more—for who does 
not know that the nature of man is far more plastic 
and infinitely richer in latent capacities ? 





But it is the sincerely religious mind alone that 
can adequately estimate the possibilities as well as 
the difficulties of this art of arts. For to such only 
can it be apparent how pure, how continent, how 
wise, how open to inspiration, must they be who 


would undertake a work so important. 


We may well deprecate, then, all rash and un- 
disciplined effort in this direction by those who 
know not the chaste, indwelling spirit of Christ ; 
while I for one shall rejoice that Bible Communism 
removes the apparently insuperable hindrances to 
stirpiculture, by the discipline of continence and a 
love as pure as it is free, regulated by the scientific 
spirit that is without haste and is obedient to in- 
spiration. 

With a hearty wish that you may always have 
free utterance and an open pathway into the minds 
and hearts of all who love improvement, I am 
sincerely yours, H. A. W. 


From the Republican, (Cardington, Ohio. ) 
THE *“ CIRCULAR.” 


The “CIRCULAR” is a weekly quarto, pub- 
lished at Oneida, N. Y., and is an exponent of the 
principles, the philosophy and the workings of a 
Community, called the “ Oneida Community, ” who 
hold all thihgs in common, with the Christian and 
Jewish Scriptures for their authority and guide. 
Mr. Noyes, formerly a New England minister of the 
Congregational Church, was the founder, and is still 
the inspiring spirit of this as well as the Wallingford 
Community in the East. These Communities have 
justly acquired character and celebrity for their 
enterprise in exemplifying what they believe to be 
the true Christian basis of Communism. The price 
of the CIRCULAR is $2,00 per year. We quoted 
from its columns last week an article on * Bible 
Magnetism ;” also an extract from an article de- 
fining the ‘“ Powers that be.” 


“WORDS AND THEIR USES.” 





Paragraphs from this new work by Richard 
Grant White: 

Aggravate.—This word should never be em- 
ployed in reference to persons, as it means merely 
to add weight to—to make an evil more oppres- 
sive ; injury is aggravated by insult. It is some- 
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times improperly used in the sense of ¢rritate, as 
“IT was much aggravated by his conduct.” 

Balance in the sense of rest, remainder, residue, 
remnant, is an abomination. Balance is meta- 
phorically the difference between two sides of an 
account—the amount which is necessary to make 
one equal to the other. * * * Yet we continu- 
ally hear of the balance of this or that thing, even 
the balance of a congregation or of an army! 

Bountiful is applicable only to persons. A giver 
may be bountiful, but his gift cannot—it should be 
called plentiful or large. “A bountiful slice” is 
absurd. 

Fetch expresses a double motion—* first from 
and then towards the speaker;” it is exactly 
equivalent to “go and bring,” and ought not to be 
used in the sense of bring alone. 

Calculate, besides its sectional misuse for shink 
or suppose, is sometimes, in the participial form 
calculated, put for ke/y or aft: “ That nomina- 
tion is calculated to injure the party.” It is cadcw- 
‘ated (designed) to do no such thing, though it may 
be likely to. 

Citizen should not be used ‘except when the 
possession of political rights is meant to be im- 
plied. Newspaper reporters have a bad habit of 
bringing it out on all occasions, when “ person,” 
“man” or “* bystander” would express their mean- 
ing much better. 

Couple applies to two things which are bound 
together or united in some way. “A couple of 
apples ” is incorrect—/wo apples is what is meant. 

Dirt means filth, and is not synonymous with 
earth or soil. Yet people sometimes speak of a 
dirt road or of packing dirt around the roots of 
trees they are setting. They mean earth. 

Execute—When a murderer is hanged his sev- 
tence is executed, the wav is not. A man cannot be 
executed—that is, followed out or performed. 

Expect looks always to the future. You cannot 
expect that anything has happened or is happening, 
but only that it will happen. 

Get means to obtain, not to possess. “He has 
got all the numbers of the Country Gentleman ;” 
* Have you got good molasses?” * They have got 
bad manners.” Why will people persist in intro- 
ducing the word in such sentences as these, where 
it is so evidently superfluous ? 

Love rules the heart, not the stomach. You dove 
your wife, or ought to; but favorite articles of food 
you like. 

Observe should not be used for say, as in the oft’ 
heard sentence, ** What did you observe ?” 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 


The Jews in San Francisco have voted to abol- 
ish the old custom which prohibited men and wo- 
men from sitting together in the synagogue. 


Mrs. Agassiz tells us that in certain Amazonian 
tribes, on the day of his marriage, while the wed- 
ding festivities are going on, the bridegroom’s 
hand is tied up in a paper-bag filled with fire-ants. 
If he bears this torture smilingly and unmoved, he 
is considered fit for the trials of matrimony. 

There will be four eclipses in 1871—two of the 
sun and two of the moon. The first will be a par- 
tial eclipse of the moon, January 6th, partly visible 
here ; the second an annular eclipse of the sun, 
June 17th, invisible here ; the third a partial eclipse 
of the moon, invisible ; the fourth a total eclipse of 
the sun, invisible. 


The Californians have quite generally adopted the 


plan of selling nearly every agricultural product by 
weight. Apples and wheat, peaches and potatoes; 


grapes and turnips, strawberries and squashes, are 
all sold by the pound. This is the true method, 
and if universally practiced would prevent much 
fraud. 


F. A. P. Barnard of Columbia College. has col- 
lected statistics of collegiate education in this coun- 
try, which indicate that the ratio of college students 
to the total population has diminished, even in 
New England, faster than can be accounted for by 
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the immigration of toreigners, who would not be 
likely to turnish so many candidates per thousand 
for collegiate honors. 

Theodore Tilton and Oliver Johnson have re- 
tired trom editorial connection with the /udepen- 
dent. Mr. Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor, assumes 
the chief editorship. He will be assisted by 
joshua Leavitt, D. D., Samuel T. Spear, D. D., 
Prof. Wm. H. Ward, and Edward Eggleston, D. D. 
The last named gentleman will act as superintend- 
ing editor. There wiil be two other editors whose 
names are not yet announced. The services of 
Charles fF. Briggs, Miss Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. 
Mary Clemmer Ames, Henry T. Williams, Wil- 
liam C. Kibbe, Wm. Tratton and David W. Lewis, 
have also been secured as editorial writers. Mr. 
‘Tilton, in his valedictory, states that one of the 
main reasons tor his retirement 1s, that in some 
of his * political, social and religious views” he 
ditfers trom the proprietor. 


THE NEWS. 

‘THE irrepressible Santa Anna, Ex-President 
and Ex-Emperor of Mexico, indignantly rejects 
the pardon offered by Juares to allinsurgents. He 
closes his manifesto thus: ‘1 repeat—I repeat it 
with disgust—down with the monster ! 

A CONVENTION of the managers of all the prin- 
cipal railways between New York, Philadelphia 
and the western cities, Chicago, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati, was held at Erie, Pa., last month, which 
agreed upon a unitorm, through-treight tariff, to 
go into ettect Dec. 26. 

THe Italian Chamber of Deputies has passed a 
bill by a large majority providing tor the removal 
of the Capital from Florence to Rome within six 
months. 

GEN. SCHENCK of Ohio has been contirmed by 
the Senate as Minister to England. 


THE British Minister, Sir Edward Thornton, 
has been authorized by the British Government to 
initiate a treaty for the settlement of the question 
of the Canada fisheries. ‘i 

‘Two parties of scientific men’ were sent by the 
U. S. Government, one to Spain, the other to Italy, 
to observe the eclipse of the sun on the 22d Dec. 


THE Municipal Corporation of Moscow has been 
severely reprimanded by the Czar for petitioning in 
behalf of a tree press, religious toleration and 
other reforms. 

A RELIGIOUS revival is said to be in progress in 
the abandoned localities of Water Street, New 
York city. 

THE famous Dutch Gap Canal on the James 
River, Virginia, was so effectually opened by the 
great flood some months since, that a steamer with 
several boats in tow passed through it on Monday, 
the 1gth Dec. 

Rev. ALBERT BARNES, who has acquired an ex- 
tensive reputation as an able writer and preacher 
of the Presbyterian church (New School), and au- 
thor of * Barnes’ Notes,” died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, Dec. 24. He was born in 
Rome, N. Y., and was 72 years of age. 

BotH Houses of Congress adjourned over on 
Thursday, Dec. 22, to Jan. 4, for the observance of 
the holidays. 

A RESOLUTION has passed the U. S. Senate 
authorizing the appointment of a Commission of 
inquiry in regard to the annexation of San Domin- 
go. It was the occasion of an exciting debate in 
the Senate, as well as an all night session. The 
special point of interest was a direct personal at- 
tack on the President by Senator Sumner, which 
was responded to warmly and at length by the 





friends of the President. The contest is reported 
to have been a bitter one, and has attracted con- 
siderable notice. 

THERE seems to be a regular epidemic of fires 
just now. Large fires are reported in a number of 
the large cities about the country. But the one 
that seems to have attracted the most notice and 
excited the most feeling is the burning of the Spots- 
wood House, a large, popular, aristocratic hotel in 
Richmond, Va. It is said there was but one stair- 
case, and quite a number of persons unable to 
escape perished in the flames. 

THE Knights of St. Crispin, a Trade Union 
organization of the Shoemakers of New York city, 
have been on a strike for some time in regard to 
their wages. All attempts to come to terms with 
their employers have failed, anda movement is on 
foot among them to start codperative factories of 
their own. 


I1 is said that Bismarck is to receive the title 
of Duke. He desired to retain his own name, but 
the King wishes him to be called the Duke of 
Strasburg. 


AN attempt has been made at Madrid to assas- 
sinate Gen. Prim. He was fired at by a band in 
the street, while returning from the Cortes. Eight 
balls were lodged in his shoulder, seven of which 
have been extracted. Two fingers were shot off. 


A GREAT excitement has been produced in Lon- 
don over areported outrage by the Prussians on 
the British flag, near the mouth of the Seine. Six 
English merchant vessels, it is said, were seized and 
sunk tor the purpose of obstructing the navigation 
of the river, and the crews turned adrift. Count 
Bismarck promptly apologized for the act, offered 
to make indemnity, and discharged from service the 
officer who ordered it. 


ACCORDING to the latest reports the Germans 
have commenced the bombardment of Paris, and 
the guns of Fort Avron on the east have been si- 
lenced. The garrison fled into Paris. If 78 report- 
ed that several shells have been thrown into the 
city. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To N. A., New London, N. ¥.—Our Willow-Place machinists 
are at present so thoroughly employed that it would probably be of 
no use for you to apply to them in the way you propose. 


To N. O. H., Chatham Valley, Pa.—You are at liberty to 
make the Community a short call at the time you mention, next 
spring or summer ; but as we are sometimes thronged with visitors, 
it would be weil for you to notify us of your intended visit a few days 
beforehand. 


To R. M. H., Sprout Brook, N. ¥.—We have to refer you to 
our established rule, to send our publications only on receipt of the 
money. 

To. F., Cedar alls, lowa.—Y our letters, written in German, 
have been received and read ; but as they were of a nature to require 
no personal answer, none was sent. We try to make each number 
of the CrrcuLar an exponent of our brightest thoughts and deepest 
convictions of truth. If through its columns we fail to reach and 
satisty your craving for sympathy and heart union with the followers 
of Christ, a persona! correspondence would be equally fruitless. 

To A. H. L., Monterey, lowa.—B. K. Bliss, 41 Park Row & 151 
Nassau St., New York, keeps barberry seed for sale. Price $5,00 
per Ib., or 40 cts. per oz. 

To W. A. W., South Woodstock, Conn.—You can make the 
Community a brief visit if you choose ; but as visitors are occasion- 
ally too numerous for our accommodations, please write us again a 
few days before you come. 

Vineland, N. F., Dec. 12, 1870. 

Deak CircuLar:—It would appear trom the tenor of your re- 
marks on the admission of new members that you regard the Com- 
munity organization as of a very tragile nature, which would be 


liable to be broken up uniess extreme care be used in the seiection ot 
members. 2 


If a horticulturist wishes to raise a fine crop of strawberries he 
takes pains to keep out of his field all inferior plants: possibly the 
O. C. fora similar reason uses ** extreme care in the selection of mem- 
bers.’’. You would probably commend the prudence of the horticul- 
turist ; why not think favorably of the prudence of the O. C. ? 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
D. T. W., Hartford, Conn., $2.00; J. J. F., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., $10.00; W. A. W., South Wood- 
stock, Conn., $2.00 ; J. O., Milwaukee, Wis., $2.00 ; 





T. F., Coalbrook, Ohio, $1.00; H. F. L., Millers- 
town, Pa., 50 cts.; C. E., New Castle, Ind., $5.00 ; 
M. A., Little Compton, R. I., $1.00; H.S., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., 50 cts.; J. W., St. Louis, Mo., $2.00 ; 
J. A. B., Munson, Mass., 50 cts.; M. J. M., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., $10.00; L. W. W., Vineland, N. J., 
$2.00; E. S., Salem, Wis. » $2.00; M. P. B. ’ Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. $2.00; W. V, Albany; N. Y. , $1.00 ; 
R. L., Milford, Mass., $2.003 L. M., West Lebanon, 
Ind.; $1.50; J.G., Vineland, N. J. $2.00 ; N.M. F., 
Kasoag, N. Y., $1.00; J. H. D., Louisville, Ky., 
$1.00; A. H. V., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, $1.00 ; S. A. C., 
Pillar Point, N. Y., $1.00; W. U. D., New York, 
50 cts.; T. L., Grafton, Mass., $1.00; S. C.,, 
Southampton, Mass., $5.00; E. T., Wallingford, 
Conn., $2.00; R. J., New York, $2.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for House 
Rats, Musk-Rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, 
Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bear, are made 
by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk and Ribbons of their 
own manufacture in wholesale quantities, for sale 
by the Oneida Community. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Willow-Place Works. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and 
all kinds of agricultural, machine and light castings, 
on hand or made to order. General Jobbing and 
Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descriptive 
price-list sent on application. Address 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N.Y. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING HOUSE. 
Wallingford Community. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing 
will be promptly attended “to. Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also, 
Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of 
Card, Circular and Bill- head Printing. Improved 
facilities enable this establishment to do a superior 
quality of work at moderate prices. Address 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 
latecintiie Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals; by S. Newhouse. ‘Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8ve. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular,” unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLAR office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol. VII, were especially 
devoted to the explanation of Community principles and customs. 
Price, 50 cts. per dozen. ‘ 

Messrs. ‘I’RUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the //istory of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. Vhey will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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